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HOPE 


“ All, all forsook the friendless guilty mind, 
But Hope, the charmer, hngered still behind.” 


THERE is no principle in the human mind, which has a move 
powerful influence over it, than hope. [ts exercise commences car 
ty in life, and accompanies us in our progress through all the diffieul 
ties and dangers of our way. It often causes the countenance of 
the child to brighten, when sorrow has covered it with gloom, 
Amid the disappointments of childhood, how does the hope of bright 
er scenes on the morrow relieve the little sufferer, and save him 
from grief and dejection. When far removed from the home of his 


friends, and the objects of his tenderest affection, the prospect of 


returning at some future period beguiles the tediousness of the sep 
aration. 

Hope swells the breast of the youth, when the objects of his pur 
suit are presented to his view. Pleasure and happiness alike allure 
him. His plans are laid, the means of obtaining his end provided, 
and in all the enthusiasm and ardor of his soul, he rushes forward 
to possess the prize. What causes those paintul labors, this suiperi 
erity to opposition and discouragement, but the hope that some day 
yet to dawn, will put him in possession of all that his heart has con 
ceived? If disappointment deprive him of any of his fancied joys, 
still hope, with her balmy influence cheers his soul, In his darkest 
hours, even her faint glimmerings shed a light around him, and the 
face of nature, which before was cheerless, and desolate, and wild, 
now shines with gaiety and beauty. 

Attend the votary of literary fame. Ask him why the midnight 
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lamp burns dimly, while he engages, with all the powers of his sou 
in the pursuit of knowledge? Why are his days spent in painful stu 
dy, till his body, weakened by his exertions, gives fearful intima 
tions of his approaching end. The hope of distinction urges him 
forward, and he becomes insensible to the dangers of his path. 

See the mother, watching over the bed of a sick child. With ali 
the exquisite sensibilities of maternal fondness, she views every 
change of countenance, observes every beating pulse ; listens to ev 
ery groan and every sigh; marks the least sign of restlessness 
promptly attends to every request; ministers to every want, and 
deprives herself of sleep and rest, in order to alleviate the sufferer 
On him, perhaps, she looks as the support of her declining years. 
She sees him rise in respectability and usefulness, an ornament to hie 
family, and a blessing to the community. Should he be taken away 
all her prospects of worldly happiness would be darkened, and he: 
path through this wilderness of life shrouded in gloom. With wha: 
delight does she view any signs of returning health. Joy beams in 
her countenance, and the most pleasing sensations possess her soul. 
But why these emotions of pleasure? It is the hope that the child 
shall be restored to her arms. 

Far away on some desert shore the lonely mariner wanders. He 
listens to the wild roar of the winds and waves. He hears wafted 
in every breeze, “ the wolf’s long howl,” and startles at the savage 
yell. He turns his eye toward the land that gave him birth, and 
nothing meets it but the expanse of Heaven, and the trackless 
ocean. All the fund endearments of home and country rush upon 
his mind. He views in imagination the little cottage in some reti 
red spot, where in his youthful days he listened to the “legendar: 
tule”’; where he shared in the fondness of paternal love, and min 
gied in the innocent amusements of juvenile age. 

While engaged in these contemplations, conflicting Passions agi 
tate his soul. He sighs at the recollection of joys that are past, and 
laments his remove from all he holds dear. But the hope, thac 
when he has crossed the tempestuous ocean, and endured a little 
more hardship; he shall revisit the scenes of his childhood, and lis- 
ten to the accents of affection, and embrace the friends of his bosom. 
revives his drveping spirits. 

Enter the gloomy prison, and visit its solitary wmate. There, 
trom day to day he sits pensive and melancholy, shut from the inter 


course of society, and the pleasures of friendship. The suo shines 
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<naiy through the grates of his cell; he listens to the creaking of 
the tren doors, and ne voice of compassion meets his ear: ne sym 

pathy of frends divides with him the burden of his sorrows, or wipes 
trom his eve the falling tear. He seems deprived of every thing 
that can render life desirable, and would, were it in his power, put 
an end to his existence, save that * Hope. the charmer, lingers still 
sehind.” She presents brighter prospects to his view, and he is sa 

ved from sinking in despair. 

Under the influence of this principle, the Christian, groaning from 
day to day, under a burden of sin and infirmity, is encouraged to 
renew his strength. Circumstances, however adverse, can nevei 
‘ear from his mind that inward peace which springs from a good 
hope. Possessed of this, the beggar, famishing with want, can smile 
with inward joy, and the exiled captive rejoice, while the king on a 
throne is astranger to enjoyment. The martyr, as he advances to 
the stake, contemplates with composure, the flames which shall beat 
his soul triumphant bevond these mortal scenes. The rack and the 
gibbet lose their terrors, and all the pains and herrors ofan ignomini 
ous death, can never tear from his mind the consolations of that hope 
which is an “anchor to the soul.” 

In whatever situation man is placed, he lives under the influence 
of hope. Never could he sustain the woes of life which continually 
pour upon him, without he were supported by brighter scenes in the 
reversion. Supported by this, he can smile in affliction, defy the 
shafts of adversity, rise superior to the breath of calumny, triumph 
in the midst of persecution, and brave danger in all its shapes. 

Deprive the world of this, the landscape ceases to bloom, the sea 
son is turned tu blackness, and the last antidote to the miseries of 
human life is taken away. Deprive the world of this, and you coy 
er it with the shroud of death, and fill it with the groans of despair, 

X. 


SOLITARY HOURS.—.V». JP. 


“ But if there’s an hereafter, 
And that there is, conscience, uninfluenced, 
And suffer’d to speak out, tells every man.” 


ALL moral truths recommend themselves to our consideration 
with an interest a eager 28 to their importance, and to the kind 
and degree of influence which they exert upon our feelings. “The 
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latter of these circumstances is probabil v fhe more milnential ar 
that clasa of philosnpher is comparatively email which the mere om 

portance of truth has ier im fo laborions mvesfigations, vile the num 

Ser af those vhose apernilations are exerciser npen aniynerts af erry 
personal interest have composer almost fhe whole acrhonl. If thie 
remark is correct, we are at no lose for a reason why fhe mmortalit J 
at The 300| has been 42 topic if frequent discussion. It ia @ fruth 
recoemizerdt bv all, as the basis of every other which ifferta the char 

iter ind iestiny yf man ; and woon thie basi« arises the rioronsa 
superstructure of the moral cansfhitanon, resembling an arch, in the 
‘onnesion and dependencies of its parts. of which hapnomess is the 
rrand «ey -stone. = 

~ To every one the subnect onens a field for pleasing and profitable 
‘ontempianon. W rerher we consider the evidences of the fact if 

eif_er other truths with which it is connected, we find much to en 

‘ertain the reason and te interest the heart. 

The first source from which the evidence of the seni’s immortal 
ty is derived, according to the view which [ propose to myself, is 
the characfer of the mind, as noticed im the nature of the obierts 
rbeut which it is actively employed. Of these | shail mention oniv 
two; mathematical and morai truths. Of all the bemes with whom 
we are familiar!y acquaimted, man only is able to investigate those 
-wo branches of knowledge. [+ is the evelusive prerogative of the 
human mind to soar bevond the boundaries of the materal aniverse. 
to penetrate the regions of abstract science :—and to distin. 
mush and compare the quaiites of virtue and vice. 
~ The nature, then. of these wyects of intellectual pursuit, will at- 
ford at least a probable clue to the aature of the mind itself. [f these 
yyects of the soul"s ambition are aspiring in their nature. and an- 
imited in herr extenr. then these tacuines within us. which make 
these the cinef end of thew pursuit, and feed apen them as the aii- 
ment of ther esustence. cannot be wlewee in any other light than 
is participating in the supemomty of their aatures. This subject is 
37 Daipadie. thar the mind. in contempiatinge it, is wont to fee! a 
generous indignatoen that any one can De se hardened im the con- 
tempt of imself as co doubt of the truth. Admit, for a moment, 
that the sou! is Gnite: Open commencing its existence, it comes *o 
the investigation of abstract and morai truths: it Degms to ander 
stand them > a Jeu of Duundlessares is opened for its speculations: 
it cawzes om the scene—it crspes apen ‘he verge of this interminabie 
stage, and grusps at every yyyect within its wuwers: it finds its fa 
mities expanding: it bees co sysund anew depths of knowledge. 
and sees others deeper sti] presented Defore it: Nav, when it gan- 
mes over che prospeet, desires for fe (tre Dee co awaken: these 
strenurhen inte expectanon—and if Jezrns to anuerpate and lay 
wid on Unmertaliry: when, lo @ serdid dit of dust to which it as 
een allied, Qecuming superannuated, or diserzamrzed bv the initu 
nee of disease, drags the retuctaue soul Jack to anminiatron 

Perhaps as strong evidence as can De vdtuned from this souree, 
mn faveur of che mind?S ummoertality, os trem the face that it is unwel- 
Img co cefiyteet these nudie pursuits. “he mind certamiv pus: 
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sesses se pewch aliniy to these tuperishable objeets, a2 tv have a4 
bagh velish for the delights which they aflued; and is it not probabil 
that it ts as tmperishable itself? 

lt may also be an evidence of the soul's iumertality, that the 
decay of surrounding material objects produces in it inveluntary 
seusations of disgust, Lt needs little reflection to satisfy us of the 
coreumstance here mtreduced, Por who that has ever noticed the 
emotions of his mind, dees net Know that he has eApentonced pain 
trom such a view of the matertal creation; expecially those parte al 
it which are most agreeable? Upon this suljeot the efbeians ot 
sentiment, that quicksilver of the soul and sure index of all ite 
emotions, are well known and amply decisive, How then can the 
existence of this feeling be accounted for, more naturally than Thon 
the supposition that the soul is immortal, and therefore shrinks tron 
the very notion of decay; that there is something in tinal external 
nation offensive to the sensibilities of its aspiring nature ? 

There is another source of this Kind of evidence, which ie more 
directly conclusive than any above mentioned ; the dread of annihi 
lation, which is instinctive in the mined, Although, from its aiiple 
nature, this isa kind of evidence which cannot be very detlaitels 
presented, yet by its internal dictates every man ts brought do the 
conviction=— 

* It must be soe 
Else whenee this secret dread, and inward hero: 
Of falhng into nought! Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ! 
“Tis the divinity that stirs within us 
Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter ; 
And intimates Eternity to man,” 


Corresponding to this dread of annihilation, us the desive after in 
mortality. 

But here the objection may be made, that theve are also instances 
of persons desiring annihilation, 

Sut this, 1 imagine, is found to be true only in casee where the 
wretch who desires it, has been driven from every other expedient 
for escaping a miserable future existence, No one, who had seer 
ed a store of intellectual pleasure, has ever wished for an end te hike 
existence. And even in the bosom of wretchedness and leapalr, 1 
am inclined to beheve, there exists no real wish tor antmbilation; 
and that what is expressed as such, is but a vague desire after come 
change from their present restless condition; after some discover ) 
which may alleviate the dread of what is really expected in future, 

The immortality of the soul, then, is established by considera 
tions drawn from its own operations and inetinets, And it ea 
truth full of importance ; a truth which ennobles our views of the 
Creator, as it exalis our own natures. Tt should be a supreme 
subject of gratitude to every lover of the truth, that in our enlight 
ened country it is beginning to triumph over ite opposers, that the 
strong holds of scepticism are relinquished, and that the rudiments 
of wisdom, recovering from the waste of the infidel’s ruthless inva 
sien, are resuming their characteristic purity. Rarely is the man to 
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be found among us who reste confidentiy m the dishehef of the 
oul’s immortahty. Sober reason has, m some measure, detected 
he impesitions of false philosophy, and shaken off the absurd can 
trol et depraved inciimafions. 

We believe that m every breast exista this mfant apark of an 
nertality. destined to survive the carruption of the bedy, and to 


uppreach aatural perfection throngh the progress of an endless 
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meng, If the mind be uanmortal, its capacity must be forever m- 

All (Ts dispesifiens and pewers must necessarily acquire 
agth and vigour from their verv existence and employ menta,.— 
2 truth which will essentially affect omr future felicity or woe 
Wich depend apen che dispesitions the mind nay cherisn. 

The love af benevolence is the oniy source from which mental 
‘njevment can spring. [ris a plant which was eariv cun ont of the 
laman leart Oy the rank growth of weeds, orars, and therns, sewn 
vy the dand t “an emi. ~ [ec aust now 30e¢ s9nent as an 2xofie. 
amet must be found and vranspianted im the besem, the zarden of 
he mund, Sefere the second aature of the sol Mas Become ‘OO odsT- 
late to vietel it a suDpert. 

Te that mind where vice is heiding its wmresisted sway: altheugn 
; be as auld as can be suppesed; [ would say, that uniess ut be oon 
‘terminated, it will grow to a mignty cyrant, whose midness shail 
Xe misery, and whose rage, bell, 

Burt tor the soul where virtue fas diffused aer sweet intluence. 
viere Jenevoience is the reigning prmecipie. here are delignttui an- 
texpations. No change shail ever dissolve the amon between its 
wery ane ifs aappiness. Evers facuity shail be strengthenes ‘or 
x<ertion > every curtous desire invigorated, and every sensibility co 
nessure refined: while che umverse shail Je opened defore it, co 
‘we WS pPecuelens, 0 gracry its curmesity, ale © replemish its 
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S pecuilay impertanc in te xsence aw thesogy, as ur ul 
ther scences, °y de veil grounded in irs< grmexpies. They. whe 
sarhowith error, wil aniformiy de stunned at incuMSistencres, 4s 
fev proceeu om the suv of che word of Geuw. Sau om the other 
wi, ev, vu cummMence wrth pruermes, wine are Wodamentad 
uu correer, wil umiormiy tnd he wort of Guu oo disctuse mure 
uu Mure Jeauttes op ther wew. and wil oe aacuurmed co extend 
he onuwires furtier anu trther om the sudjeets of ceveaied 
ei. 
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arrogantly asked, of what use can such truthe ber And why de 
maitisters Of Jesus preach doctrines, which they cahhot qomprehend, 
and which perplex and confound thew hearers fla atewer t the 
mquery, why ministers of Jesus preach truths, whieh are to thei 
minds racomprehensible, the reply is obvious; they find them con 
tamed im the werd of God, and as a part of the revealed codeved ol 
God, they are bound to declare them unto their people, [tis not 
left to thewr choice, te preach some truths and to withhold some, to 
select a part and rr a part of the word of God, As winisters of 
Jesus, to be faithtul, they must preach what they find revealed in 
the holy Scriptures, whether their people will hear ov forbear, 

In answer to the other inquiry, of what use are incomprehens 
ble truths? it is to be rephed, that they are of great use, and rank 
among the most important class ef truths, which employ ou 
thoughts. It is truly surprising, that they should be discarded by 
persons of any reflection, or that they should be struck from the 
creed of any believer in revelation, 

It is a maxim of common sense, that the unknown parts of incom 
prehensible truths, do not diminish the umportance of those, which 
are known. ‘To reason from what is not known, agaimet the reality 
of what is known, ts in the highest degree illogical, Lacomprehen 
sible truths fall as appropriately in a revelation trom heaven, a» 
those, which are as to our comprehension, and by being revealed, 
they by no means cease to be incomprehensible, Woe have as strong a 
belief in the existence of God, probably, as we should have were we 
able to comprehend his existence. la all common cases, the man, 
who should bring objection to the reality af his knowledge, trom hie 
ignorance of something beyond his comprehension, would be viewed, 
as lacking adie Thus he, who should deny, that soul 
and body are united in one person, im opposition to the evidence ol 
this union, would be looked upon as a lunatic. Ue is obviots, that 
what is incomprehensible in a truth, does not obscure our evidence 
of its reality, or diminish its importance. 

A truth may be as important in its relation and applieation to tis, 
as if we were able to comprehend it in all its relations, ‘The know 
ledge of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah was as unportant 
in its arene to Lot, for his preservation, as il he were able to 
comprehend the subject. It was a vastly important truth for him 
to know ; his preservation depended on his knowledge of this ap 
proaching destruction; yet how many particulars in velation to af, 
were to his mind incomprehensible : He was unable to comprehend 
the nature of the angels, who made known the truth to him, wor 
could he understand how they assumed human forme,-nor compre 
hend the reasons, why these cities should be destroyed in eo awlul 
a manner, nor understand hew God produced fire and britietone bn 
the air: yet who will say that these particulars detract at all trom 
the importance of the message delivered to Lot: 

And why should truths in any case have a lew» salutary influence 
because incomprehensible r—If they are euppored to have lewe intly 
ence on this account, it must he because they are vninleroating ta 
our nunds, or because they have no application fo munkind in thi 
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Examine both these reasons: Is it a fact, that incomprehensible 
truths are to our minds uninteresting? Is it uninteresting to con 
temptate. the being and perfections o of God? Is it uninteresting to 
survey his works, or to study the volume of his word ?—[t is true, 
in fact, and it corresponds with our experience, that incomprehen- 
stble subjects are in reality the only suljects, which are per 
manently interesting to our minds. Take subjects, concerning 
which nothing more is to be known, and let our minds be fa 
miliar with them, they become trite, and lose, in some respects, 
the interest which we once felt while extending our inquiries 
concerning them. The mind of man is so formed, as not to 
rest satisfied with any degree of knowledge hitherto attamed. It 
requires subjects w hich are vast and incomprehensible, on which te 
extend its inquiries, and at every step in the progress of knowledge, 
it still delights to push its inquiries, into regions, as yet unexplor att. 
[t would detract from our happiness, were all subjec ts reduced to 
our comprehension. The great Jehovah has wisely ordamed mys- 
‘eries in his works and in his Word. Were all subjects plain to be 
inderstood and in no respect incomprehensible, where would be 
scope for inquiry : > on what would the mind, ever active, exercise 

ts powers >—TI[t is the unknown part of a subject, which invites in- 
quiry. While we extend our inquiries in relation to incomprehen- 
sible truths in this life, and ascertain the limits of our knowledge in 
-egard to such truths, we look forward with no small degree of in- 
terest to the future state, cherishing the hope, that we shall hereafter 
snow more concerning these truths, and with the enlargement ot 
sur capacities, that we shall be capable of an endless progress in 
cnowledge. It is then, a fact, that incomprehensible truths are in- 
teresting to us in this life. 


Again, such truths are of spectal utility in application to us ; of 


uch uteuity as can be attached to no other truths. 

All subjec ts are more or less inc omprehensible, vet not on this 
iccount, of less utility. The existence of God is incomprehensible ; 
yet this truth lies at the foundation of all religion, and its incompre- 
nensibility in no respect diminishes its unpertance, in application 
ro us. ‘Lhe immortality of the soul is in several respects incom- 
prehensible, yet who will sav, that this truth has no influence 


on men in the present life. ‘What was taught in the first ages of 


he world concerning the character and advent of Christ, was both 
mteresting and unpertant, yet attended with many obscurtties. — [t 
was nevertheless important in directing the faith, and influencing 
the lives of ancient saints. ‘They looked through types, shadows, 
turms, and prophecies , to a Saviour, who was to come, whose charac 
rer they but imperfectly understood. ‘The resurrection of the bodies 
mea, the final judgment, future happiness of the righteous and 
‘uture musery of the wicked, are, in inany respects, incumprehen- 
sibie subjects, yet in other respects they are known, and have an 
mportaut influence on men, in this life. We onght pursue this 
mode of Ulustration to other truths of Revelation, and, indeed, we 
might extend it into every department of knowledge, and be 
reught to the same result, that the incomprehensibility ef trath 
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srmiitv should be an article of belief, induenet sg our practice 
> atten alleged, that the teuths ef the Bible are contradietarey and 
hut on what autherty ? Has God declared them to be co? 
Or are thew so, because above the comprehension aft human reacen 

Uhe allegation is uniformly made from what ts net revealed ina 
cruth, and from what was not designed by God @ be comprehended 
dy man! Let the incomprehensibility of revealed truths be an 
article of our faith, influencing our practice, and we shall ne longer 
be stumbled at the cavils of sceptics. We challenge any man to 
prove the absurdity ofa truth which is incomprehensible ; he has ne 
ground on which to build an argument. Absurdity and contradic 

fon, if preved at all, must be proved of what is knewn, not of that 
which is unknown. They who one attempted fo prove the absurdi 
ty of mysteries in Revelation, have in ne case advanced a step 
revond bare assertion. It is astonishing, that men whe are no 
sceptics in natural science, should se often be unbehevers in Reve 
lation, because they find mysteries. Men of this description make 
unreasonable demands of Revelation, and in so doing, de part from 
established modes of reasoning on other subjects, They must be 
considered superficial thinkers on the sulye cts of Revealed religion, 
or else we must suppose, that while fAcy are eeise in motwral serene 
they are fools in theology. 

Let the inc omprehensibility of the truths of Revelation, be with 
us a practical principle; our centidence in the Word of God will 
never be shaken by mysteries. In those parts which are above ou 
comprehension, we shall with adoration confide, and thus saith the 
Lord, will be a sufficient evidence to command our faith and infly 


ence our conduct. 
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ALTHOUGH it is generally conceived, by those who assent te 
the truths of the gospe |, that repentance and faith ave essential to 
salvation, yet I apprehend that numbers, who call themselves Chris 
tians, do not attend to the nature and extent of the conditions ef 
discipleship, w hich the Saviour has proposed to sinners. As sinful 
men, through their spiritual blindness, are liable to mistake the genu 
ine nature of repentance and faith, Christ hath given an expert 
statement of the terms, on which alone they can prove the sincerity 
of those Christian exercises, which entitle them to the promise of 
salvation. We find the terms, on which men may beome his fol 
lowers, clearly stated, in Luke xiv. 55—37. And there went great 
multitudes with him; and he turned and said unto them, * Tf any 
man come to me. and hate not his father and mother, and wife, and 
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’ , e imnoours, f sarents and other connections 
se ‘ } 3. Woe must. ther fp aPPK 
a > anne ne? passages above cited, from the 
4 Ze. ihey 4 dit’ ~ doubtless mmoerherd : Matth x 
— He tia! veth father or mother more than me, is no 
, ind he Laat loveth son or laughter more than me 
a. + The. And he that taketh not his cross ind followet! 
e, is vorthy of me. He that Gn¢eth his life shali lose it: and 
seth his life for mv sake, shall! find it.” We are hen 
iderstand, that such as would be Clirist’s discmles, must lov 
ind prize him, so much above their dearest relatives, or even ther 
: 
Wh ul 3, as to treat them, yea, and ali their eartniv possessions, as 
jects of nv value, when compared ‘vith the dignity and alury of In 


aracter; and that they freety relinguisn them ail, when the 
stand ia competition, with the honor and cause ot their Reldeeme: 
Lois corresponds with his declaration in Luke xiv —** Sy like 


Ise, Whosoever oe de tf ¥ mM, that forsaketh not all that he lath, he 


LNNnot ve y is ee.” 

Christ proposed the same terms in substance, to the voung ma 
\ atacertain time, came to him with the following address: “ Good 
Slaster, what shall [do that | may inherit eternal life ?? He, nes 


vy ihim to be upon a legal footing, first directed him agreeabi 


s own plan. As his inquiry was not what he should do to bi 
saved through the Mediator, but how he could obtain eternal |i 


hy bis own doings, “Jesus said unto him,—Thou knowest the 
nandments, Do not commit adultery, De not kill,’ &e. “ Ane 

» answered and said unto him, Master, all these have [ observed 
gin wey vouth.” ‘The biindness and delusion of this amiable young 


nan, excited in the breast of the compassionate Savieur a Denevo 
aie : 


ent affect n towards mp. ‘ihen SUS yweholding im ioved him 


ind said unto him, Oue thing thou lackest.”” He then poimted ou 
je terms on which he might obtain suivation. “(co thy way, se! 
whatsoever thou bast, and vive >The poor, and thou sNait ja 
reasure tn heaven, and come, take up the cross and follow me.”** 
From a view of this subject, Clirist’s vms ob discipleship ma 
yefly stated as follows, viz. Singers must repent and be converted 
ind cordially embrace him in all bis offices:—they must renounce: 
ull thei sell menteous dependences — Tes nust surrender Ueu 
seives, toeir wor'dily possessions, tiem dearest-frends and theme ow! 
3, into bis banus, without the leas: reservation; aod be willin 


! iaiiv ty ’orsa<e them Lil, when oY retaining them they sul rin 


‘ 
eproach upun his Qoly religron, or deny the Lord (fal bought then 


“ome remarks upon the above requisitions of Christ, wil mo 
Papi 
’ 4 | ? 
bis requuiwe meno to saertdice all theirrearthly possessions and 
ae) "Tiga MNents ter iis sake His we Viewed mertectts eosOona 


* Mark x—1!7 to 21 






























C Qrosi x ferme scopes } 
ecause his honor, and the advancement of his kinestom, are: 
y mare vmpontant. than the whole material sister Phe ho 
softs werld and all their most prt ndid glones, dwindle inte d 
na vanity, when « ORPAN d with the glory of the great Redeemer, He 
od this, when he reyected wath) holy contempt the all of 
tempter in the wilderness, that he would give hia all these ¢ 
would tall dewn and warshin hin” Te is always viewed 
sopant to? ght reason that the less pire cane mnferest shay 1] hy 
sacrificed, for the promotion of that which is of tar superior magni 
tude. And it may be added, that i people consult thew ewn teve 
appiness, a cordial compliance with the proposal of Christ. te fo 
. LAe their earthly all for haw, Is the anty 1) msible wav fa secure it 
veurually. How paradoxical soever if may appear to unbelevers 
chat cavse whe lose ther lives for Christ sake. whol? deep 2 
fe eternal: vet they are assured by him, whose word is ever 
asting truth, that this blessed consequence will follow Wher 
Peter said to Christ, “Lo, we have left all, and followed thee: hy 
said unto them, “ There is ne man that hath left house, or parents, of 


brethren, or w fe. or children, for the Kinedem et Gad’s sake, wh 
shall not receive manifold more in tus present time, and in ty 
world to come, life everlasting.” 

It. It may be remarked, that Christ's terms ef discip! 
mvariably the same in every age. ‘Though christians are net called 
actually to forsake their hearest relatives, or to lose then lives, hh 


‘ ship ar 


consequence ol their attachment to lias Cause, Th eCVery period oi 


> Vet, as they knew not when the vy shall be openly per 


) 


christianity 
secuted for: iwhte oUSHeSS sake, by the enemies of religion, so, 
that would be his taithtul followers, should ambibe the spirit of mar 
iyrs. “es are assured, that perpen al enmity exists “ between the 
<eed of the serpent and the seed of the woman.” And saith Paul 
“All that will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall cutter persecution 
And we mav doubtless suppose, that one } rnecipal reason why 
‘hristians of the pre secrit age meet with hoe ereater oppesitien foom 
their enemies, Is their criminal deliciency ta their veal and fervor 
n the service of Christ, and their sinful conformity to the worl 
No sooner do revivals of religion commence in partic lar places 
ind profess: ws become fervently ecugagwed in the work, than a warm 
/pposition is excited, among those wise remain in thei impenitent 
and hardened state. 

[il. It is worthy of particular notice, that aller Christ had stated 
his terms, on which sinners might become his dis¢ iples, he ealled 
ipon them to count the cost, belore they professe “lly eneaved in hi 
service. See Luke xiv. 28-30. “ Which of you inte nding ti 
a tower, sitteth not down first and counteth the cast, whether by: 
rave sufficient to finish it? Lest haply, after he has had the foun 

dation, and was not able to finish ut, all that behold it, beein to 

nock him, saving, this man began to build, and was not able to fin 
7”) We may note, that he does not enjoin tt upon sinners to 
count the cost, as though it were a matter of indifference whether 

ev should embrace or reject him: but that they mieht eondacs 


Porat! 


John Xi - 7] Lark Xvi 
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> tvliow cear Saviour, fo presonm an fo | ataih tay 
»~ able to separate you trom the love of Chirist Neither trib 
lat ai, thor distress, hw perser ition, hot famine, horn ck cabbie miit 
peril, nor sword: Luall these things you willbe more Chan conquerors 
‘ rorengh hom that leved vou Butat vou lack this divine re nhac epode 
rofwithstand ny your high protestations of triend hap for hitn, whe 


aa | shall De shoreus ghly tried by the hive ol audve sity, Vou will either 


nd your Saviour a final adieu, or settle down on the (pena heatiuls of 
or ot some tatal delusion. re. Ma 


FORCE OF A SCRIPTURE MELTAVIIOR 


Mr. Pitrerin, 
1 HAVE often thought there is a peculiar beauty in the figuratis « 


| language by which the Bible represents the moral state of man. Lts 
imagery is drawn from natural objects, by which the affections of 
the soul are embodied and held out as the subject of actual Inspec 
ion. By this means, aman may literally look on his own hear: 
and behold the loveliness of virtue and the deformity of vice 


The vineyard is one of the most common tigures of Scripture 
{it was in Palestine an object of much care and of great beauty 


| What more pleasing than to see the declivity of almost every hill 
[ overed with vines, arranged in the most exact order, and bendiuag 
$ under the burden of their delicious fruit? “Their purple clusters 


hang thick and large; often at the present day growing tothe weight 
of twelve pounds a-piece. “Their grapes are much superior to ours, 
both in size and flavour. The vine of that country is very produe 
‘tive: when cultivated with carc, it yields its fruit three times a 
rear. How great, then, the propriety with which God says, “ what 
ould have been done more to my \ inevard that | have wot done tn 
t*? Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 





wought it forth wild grapes?” (Tsatah v4 There is here an 
ilusion to the fruittulness of the vine. “This furnished on image ot 


vhat should be the children of Israel. God had ceiven them pecu 
iar privileges; had planted them a noble vine, wholly a right seed ; 
e had watched over and protected them ; had sustained the same 
elation to them that the dresser does to his vineyard. Ue had 
een a wall round about them, and a tower of delence m the mitet 
fthem: had arrayed on their side his power aud his glory had given 
* The vineyards of Palestine contained wine presses, constructed with 
wo receptacles, which were either bunlt of stone and covered with plaster 
r hewn out of a large rock. ‘The upper receptacle, ae it in constructed 

the present time in Persia, is nearly eycht feet square, and four feet hig! 
nto this the grapes are thrown, and trodden out by five men, The ju 
flows out into the lower receptacle through a prated aperture, which 


nade in the side near the bottom of the upper one. The treading of th 
wine-press was very laborious. The fearments ol thie persons this er jaloy 
ed were stained with the red juice of the grape How topremive then 
the language of Isaiah Ix, 1—4' and how dreadfal the meaning cont 


n that figriny 
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yanted in nevard. NV lat S alled he wd rane . n 
tebrew he evil or noxious crane. t is not the truit of the wood 

he degenerated, and ron wild for int of dressine, but the truif 
Wa particu necies of vine, whose crane was ike those of So 
Om. anal the iusfer vy (xomorrah. I ie 4 vere 9m jac hat i 
mid OT De eaten :——were of nO ps asible ise c——41f oon) » De 
Tumorance he vround. That species. ailed the crane r SO 
tom, appeared very rich as they nung on the vine, but é rok 
‘nopen were found tO de composed of something near! esembilinge 
isfle \ Inpossidble fo eat them. 

Che figurative language of the verse. which ie quoted from 
salail, mtains more meaning Than most reader i\ list Se 
t as n ifs ! ) rt this li f 
ize. ri las watered iis vinevard wit! ! hood of is so 
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vit ire Vhnat indness is iike tis Vhat in 
lardness like ours fe lias “ven us our berne, 
1naes ind in tl dest ol munirres ut untnhankeu, 


ees us still wandermge in the paths of ruin, and sends 


iown the feeling inquiry, what more could | have done for your 
aiviitlun lave emoved every opstacie in the way of youl { 
urnni—Have promised present peace, and luture = glory :—na 
OWT) ul, LiaW th you! ONSLLITUTION and OV Thy vritte V De 
ti sain will unavoilabiv cut vou off from the Diessedness of hea 
n, and pvilute every syurce of cartpiv enjoyment. Vhat mors 
ould ione : lwve eXnausied upon ou tre uence 
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HY TNE RIVERS OF RARYVLON 


ONE of the most beautitul specimens of poetey i the Bible, : 
e hundred and thirty seer 

dah’s harp been tuned to a sweeter, or more aflleeting strain, Ther 

is sucha connection of thought and feeling, as cannet fail to charm 


‘sal. Seldom, mdeed, has Ju 


every susceptible reader, 

Perh aps the transition from one subject, or rather from one part 
of the same subject, to another, appears eet We have in these 
few verses, the sad situation of the Jew s, the requirement ef ther 
captors, Jerusalem addressed, the children ol Edom, and the dau th 
‘erot Babylon. Yet we teel that all these subjects would very na 
turally arise to the mind, and that they are these of which we should 
have thought, had we been children of Jerusalem and of the cap 


tivity. 
‘By the rivers of 7 there we sat dewn, yea we wept when 
we reme mi ” ‘red Zion. ¢ hange d oul hy arps “per hn the Willows th 


the midst thereot.”” 

Far from their beloved Jerusalem, in a strange land, they sat 
down. They remembered former days. ‘They remembered th 
privileges which they had once enjoyed, and the sins by which they 
had lost those privileges- s-=Yea, they wept when they remembered 
Zion. Was it because they who carried them cap ive’ Pe pin iol 
them asong, and they who wasted them required of them mirth 
Once they would have de lighted to sing asong of Zion, Rut i 
their present forlorn situation, the cruelty of such a request must have 
dee ply wounded them, Before, they haved hardly reahzed that the) 
were im reality strangers and exiles, All seemed te them lke de 
lusion, or a dream. This request convinced them that they were in 
no error. In —_ » affliction, they hi mee il thew hy Arps upon the wal 
lews. Every tender feeling, which the recollection of home could 
suggest, rushed into their minds. 

“Flow shall we sing the Lord’s song ina strange land ; 

Torn from the country promised to our fathers, that countes 
which we had so long inhabited, transported to a land where om 
God is not ac knowle dye dl, but where idole receive the homage lus 
to him only, how can we sing? Before we do this, we must forget 
Jerusalem. Tler walls, her temple, and her king, must be banished 
from our hearts. Babylon, and Babylon's God, muat become to ued 
sirable. But we will not ainige the Lord’s sovg in a strange land 
we will not forget Jerusalem. 

“If 1 forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cus 
ning. If I do not remember the ¢, let my tongue cleave to the roo 


of my mou th ; , if I prefer not Jerusalem above my ly ef yoy ’ ue 
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416 by the ravers of ADYIOii. 


rusalen was pecu! liarly entitled to their regard. ‘The thought o. 
her touched their hearts, and they imprecated judgments on them- 
selves should she ever cease to be the object o their love. 

The repetition of this, though in forms somewhat varied, add: 
much to the force of the sentiment expressed. “ If I forget thee.” 
if i suffer the recollection of thee to be wholly erased from t my mind, 
if } care nothing whether | ever return to “Jerusalem, or whether 
her walls are ever rebuilt, then let my right hand forget her cun- 
mre. That hand may still boast of her skill, but let her no longe: 
be subservient to my wishes. As I ungratefully forget Jerusalen 
let my right hand forzet me. 

But not only must L remember Jerusalem, but I must remembe: 
her with affection. Other kingdoms must not, when compared with 
her, occupy a place i in my kind regard. { must rejoice in her pros 
perity ; and when she is afflicted, 1 must be afflicted. I must seek 
her inte rest in preference to my own. No joy must be so dear to 
we as the thought of Jerusalem. This must cheer my captivity, 

how tee and grievous soever it may be. If I feel not thus towards 
Jerusalem, {ei my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. Let 
those things which were once my chief enjoyment, lose all power to 
please. Let my voice no more join with those who sing the song of 
Zion. Let my condition, already unhappy, become intolerable. 

Their thoughts then turned to the enemies of Zion and their own. 
Although such as oppressed them now prospered, vet undoubtedly 
they would soon be brought low. “ Remember, O Lord, the chil- 
dren of Edom in the day of Jerusalem, who said, raze it, raze it, 
even to the foundation thereof”? Remember against the children 
of Edom the day in which Babylon came up against us. In ou 
distress, they should have been our friends: yet, although they 
were not the chief instruments in our destruction, they encouraged 
those who did the work. . They would not appear openly hostile, 
yet they rejoiced when they saw our holy temple and our beautiful 
city burned with fire, and ourselves driven captive to a land whic! 
we knew not. 

“O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, happy who 
rewardeth thee as thou hast served us!?? The impiety of Babylon 
would be returned upon her own head ; and so many and great were 
her iniquities, that he was considered happy who should be the in- 
strument in her punishment. He would fulfil the decrees of God 
in avenging the injured people ; he would let the —— go free, 
and teach the oppressor that she was not alone, and that there was 
another king beside her. 

These expressions are not supposed to argue cruelty or revenge 
nthe writer. They are the feelings of a heart warm with the love 

of Jerusalem, indignant at her wrongs, and impressed with 2 sense 
f the justice of a God who will not acquit the wicked. 

It is perhaps questionable whether this psalm was written during 
ihe Babylonish captivity or not until after its conclusion. Some 
expressions, apy arently, at least, favour the former supposition ;— 
generally, however, the latter is considered most probable. “The 
sufferings of the Jews are recorded as past rather than as passing. 
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Their answer, when a song was required of them, though doubtless 
felt, might not have been expressed. It was sufficient that they had 
hung their harps upon the willows. But after their return, one of 
their poets, on recalling the circumstances in which they had been 
placed, would very naturally add, “ How shall we sing the Lord’s 
song.” 

Edom was still flourishing. Her destruction is mentioned as fu- 
ture. But it is known that Babylon must have been overthrown 
before the Jews could have been set at liberty ; yet the destruction 
is likewise future. We can only suppose thatthe writer must have 
transported himself in imagination to the time when his brethren 
were in captivity ; and however remote the time, a Jew would feel 
all that the Jews had felt. It seems, indeed, on almost every ac- 
count, preferable to suppose that the psalm was written after the 
Israelites again saw the promised land. Perhaps it was sung in 
the temple to keep up the remembrance of the event, and to teach 
their children the great deliverance which had been wrought. 

But wherever it was written, and by whomsoever, it is a beautiful 
psalm. If men who do not believe the Bible, were to attempt to 
banish it from the world, they would spare this psalm. At least, 
if hatred of truth had not destroyed their relish for every thing 
which bears the mark of heavenly origin, they would unwillingly 
devote “ By the waters of Babylon” to oblivion. C. C. 


PLEA FOR ERROR. 


THOSE who have ever wept for mortal woes, have lamented the 
prevalence of delusion. They have mourned that man should be 
the dupe of errors which blind him to his best interest, and lead him 
from the path of rectitude, and some of which will at last drown him 
in endless ruin. The song has been—long has the tyrant error 
reigned over the fairest regions of the earth. Many have walked in 
her path, and found that her end was death. But the time will 
come, wher the darkness which has so long enveloped the earth will 
be dispelled, and when the sweet power of truth shall be acknowl- 
edged by every nations Enough has been said to show how much 
misery has been caused by delusion, but let us see if they who have 
said so much, have not been duped by as great an error as any which 
they condemn. Many have plead the cause of truth ; permit one to 
plead that of error. 

It has been said that truth, by its own nature, produces — 
ness wherever itis embraced. Butis itso? On the contrary, does 
not naked truth often cause the greatest misery ? But delusion, by 
covering scenes of sorrow, prevents the agony of many hearts. 

Delusions may differ in kind and in extent. Some are such as to 
make little difference in the feelings or situation of those who em- 
brace them. As they are concerning things which are unimportant, 
truth and error are equally unimportant. Some are of the greatesi 
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importance, and are so universally received, that they may be call- 
ed the errors of a world. But the delusion which deserves parti- 
cular notice, as the most important, the most lasting, and universal, 
is that which relates to the scenes of, what it calls, another world. 

There are those who, while they feel that their life on earth is pas- 
sing away, charm themselves with the idea that a more enduring 
mansion is preparing for them. This delusion cheers their whole 
lives. Its influence may be seen in all their actions. When they 
suffer affliction, this is their comfort. They not only believe that 
the storm which now vents its fury on them will soon subside, but 
that they shall enjoy tranquillity where eternal sunshine reigns. 
They have a wild notion that every event which transpires in this 
world, however distressing it may now be, will eventually do them 
good.—They believe that there is a power above, who governs all 
events, and who, while his first object is his own glory, thinks of the 
happiness of His creatures. In this power they repose unlimited 
confidence, and by committing all their cares to Him, enjoy super- 
lative felicity. 

Now, considering all this to be an error, and we have already cal- 
led it so, who can tell of what incalculable benefit it has been to 
the world? Many hearts, deprived of this, would have been dis- 
tracted with care and trouble: with it, they have been the resi- 
dence of peace. We find that those who are wholly free from all 
that is wild and unfounded, suffer much more from the troubles 
which unavoidably come upon man, than the other class. In afflic- 
tion, they have nothing to withdraw their attention from their 


wretchedness. They know that although their enjoyments are few, 


they are all which they ever shall have. Beyond the present scene 
they behold the dreary abode of nothingness. Death—’tis an 
end ofall their hopes ; it is annihilation. Who would be the votary 
of truth, which leads to such conclusions? Who would embitter 
every enjoyment of his short life, by the consideration of its melan- 
choly termination ? But those who, in the language of one of their 
own number, “look not at the things which are seen and temporal, 
but at those which are unseen and eternal,’? view their state in a 
very different light—They fear not the termination of their joys, 
and yet expect that there will be an end to their sorrows. ‘Though 
this isa ee tears, yet they look forward to a time when all tears 
shall be wiped from their eyes. 

With prospects like these, they must be happier, than the lovers 
of cold unfeeling truth. True, their happiness is founded on 
nothing but the promises of the God«whom they adore: yet 
the slightness of their foundation does not make them feel 
less secure. It will not tear their delusion from them. They will 
enjoy it as long as the God in whom they trust shall endure. While 
the man of sound and sober mind, will be the victim of unchanging 
truth, they will rejoice in their everlasting delusions. 

Let us all unite with these happy visionaries. Let us believe 
what those believe, who have dared to leave the path of reason and 
truth, and to follow those errors which have promoted their everlas- 
ting happiness. But for the consequences, we could wish to be guid - 
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ed by reason. Contemplating these, we acknowledge the superior 
excellence of delusion, we no longer bow at the shrine of truth, we 
consent to be deluded into happiness and heaven. C. C. 


THE TRAVELLER’S COMPLAINT. 
Mr. Piterim, , 

As you are often making considerably extensive journeys, 
through different parts of our country, I have presumed to address 
a letter to you on a subject in which I feel deeply interested. It 
will not need the pen of a Junius, or the eloquence of a Pitt, to en- 
gage your influence in my behalf ; it will be sufficient to make a plain 
statement of my case. I am one of those who ever take a lively in- 
terest in the news of the day, especially that which tends to deve- 
lope the state of public affairs and of society in general. I am pleas- 
ed to learn how my fellow men are getting along through the world, 
—what they have done, and are doing,—what is their present situa- 
tion, and their future prospects. In order to gratify this curiosity, 
[ have been in the practice of spending a large portion of my time, 
especially during the spring, in travelling. As you may well sup- 
pose, I eagerly embrace every opportunity for becoming acquainted 
with the past history and present state of the towns through which 
{ pass. Hitherto, Mr. Pilgrim, my opportunities have been very con- 
siderable ; every week has brought with it at least one season pecul- 
iarly favorable for my purpose. But there is a certain class of per- 
sons in almost every parish, who, through their overweening zeal for 
the rites and ceremonies and decorums of religion, are making efforts 
which tend directly to cut me off from this most fruitful source ofinfor- 
mation. Now, Sir, the interests of science and literature demand that 
my opportunities for obtaining information should not be sacrificed 
on trifling considerations ; for you must know, that unless | am 
killed outright in some unlucky moment, I intend to leave my _pa- 
pers in such a state, that they may be of some advantage to those 
who come after me. 


To come, then, directly to the point, Mr. Pilgrim,—instead of 


pursuing my journey on the Sabbath, as many travellers very im- 
properly do, 1 am always scrupulously exact in attending meeting 
wherever I am; and am generally the first to arrive in the morning, 
and the last to leave at evening. Here it is that I have hitherto en- 
joyed the weekly opportunity so peculiarly favorable to the object 
of my travels. 1 find invariably a large number of persons, from all 
parts of the village, gathered rou nd the doors of the church,* half an 
hour before worship commences in the morning, and during the in- 
termission the number is very much increased. In this situation, 
Sir, I am sure to hear every thing of consequence to the parish dis- 
cussed at large ;—what one does not happen to think of, another is 
prompt to recollect,—and a third will correct him if he makes any 


* See frontispiece. 
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mistake as to date, age, or circumstance. Nothing, theretore, is ne- 
cessary for me, after associating myself to such a crowd, but to take 
my pencil, and roll up astone or fix upa board, if 1 become weary 
with standing, and | am soon in possession of every important event 
in the history of this little village ; and of every fact relating to its 
present condition and future prospects. ‘This is the opportunity 
which I am in danger of losing by the efforts of a certain class of 
persons, some of whom I unfortunately find in almost every parish. 
They are good, pivus folks, but they are endeavouring to make it 
appear improper to gather round the doors of the Church and talk 
about such things;—when, really, I suppose the crowd intend no- 
thing more than to be ready to go in as soon as the minister has 
seated himself in the pulpit, or at least as soon as he begins to read 
the psalm. If these efforts should be made again this spring, and be 
as successful as they have been in some places already, I fear 
my journey the present season would be of little consequence to 
myself, or to those who may hereafter read my historical collec- 
tions. 

You will indulge me, if in consequence of the interest I take in 
this subject, l dwell somewhat on the particular advantages which 
Iderive from these little assemblies. Ido not, indeed, pretend 
that they are made up of the most respectable persons in the village ; 
but this is of no consequence, for they meet together without previ- 
ous concer’, and they are not particularly interested as individuals 
in what they relate ; there is no doubt, therefore, that it may be 
relied on wiih perfect confidence. In thus mentioning some parti- 
culars, however, you must allow me to give you a picture, imperfect 
indeed, of the events which transpire in a single parish only ; for if I 
should attempt any thing more general, I should soon swell my cata- 
logue toa va “hers length. 

In the first place, f obtain a good history of the parish, and of the 
principal men who have lived in it from the time of its first settle- 
ment. As I approach the meeting-house, I frequently observe 
much interest excited among those who have arrived before me, and 
are already engaged fn conversation, though Iam not yet near 
enough to learn what thus awakens their attention. On my arrival, 
I perceive that some one is giving a history of the first family that 
settled in the village. After tracing back their pedigree till he 
shows thein to be descendents of a noble family, he speaks of the 
hardships to which they submitted, and of the dangers which they en- 
countered, in penetrating the dark abode of the savage. He men- 
tions the number and the names of those who lost their lives by the 
cruelties of the Indians, and all the barbarous means by which these 
inhabitants of the wood, gratified their ferocious temper in torturing 
the white people ; for he remembers, when he was a boy, to have 
heard his grandfather repeatedly tell over all the circumstances. He 


tells particularly of the little boy, that was stolen and carried off 


by them, and was not recovered again till he was fifteen years old, 
when he knew neither his parents nor any of his friends, and even 
chose toremain with the Indians. Another gives a long account of 
those who were most active in the revolutionary war. He dwelts 
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more particularly on the history of one who was distinguished on 


all occasions for his firmness and intrepidity. 


first who met the foe on the “ plains of Boston.” 
few veterans who engaged the enemy in three decisive onsets, in 
which he lost one ear, a part of his left hand, and received a ball in his 


right arm just above his elbow. 


He was among the 
He was one of a 


In one extreme case, his whole sus- 


tenance was three gills of rice and two ounces of meat for ee 


5 


days. He died in poverty about nine years since, and was laid i 
the corner of yonder church- yard, where » nothing now marks his atin 


but the little hollow that remains in the green turk. 


A third, men- 


tions the number of ministers who have been settled in the parish, 
and gives an interesting biography of each, as he has heard it over 


and over again from his plous gr: andmother. 


He tells what a good 


man their last minister was, and yet what a trifling affair, in the 
hands of that rich man Mr. Proudfit, resulted in his final dismission. 

While this conversation engages the attention of some who stand 
near the corner of the meeting-house, a few near the steps, I per- 
ceive, are talking about the prosperous state of the parish, and es- 
timating the increase of population within the last twenty-five years. 
They go on to mention the births, marriages, and deaths within 
their recollection, and tell what a a change has taken place 


in a particular neighborhood, where several old ‘people have died 
lately, and where the fever prevailed year before last. 


They con- 


cratulate themselves on the state of morals among them, and evi- 
dently feel a generous pride in saying, “ the’ Lawyer and the Jus- 


tice find poor encouragement here.” 
respecting the difficulty occasioned by Mr. Proudfit’s quarreling 


But when a word is dropped 


away their minister, their solicitude is not a little excited, though 


they hope the danger has gone by. They scarcely expect, howev- 


er, to obtain another minister who will be as faithful and as entire- 
ly devoted to their best interests as the one they have lost. Such, 
Sir, are some of the interesting facts which crowd upon my atten- 
tion upon all similar occasions, in almost every town and village 


through which I 


SS. 


_But this is not all, another kind of information, equally interest- 


g, and even more so, if I may judge from the interest taken in 


onaiaiiiaeiiaie it, relates more particularly to’ their statistical 


affairs. If it happens to be early in the spring, | am sure to hear 
of every maple orchard in the place ; and each undoubtedly has its 


full share of praise. One tells how much sugar he made yesterday ; 


another how much he made during the week ; and another ‘e 


much he has made already this season, and how much he generally 


makes during a 


coming up to the steps. ‘They are talking about the opening season, 
how soon the eround will be ready for such and such 
earlier than usual. 
Mr. F-— says he has already began to plough the lot j»st below his 


and ca sicelatin 
crops. One o 


whole season. ‘Two or three persons are just now 


them thinks the season is rather 


barn, where he had such large corn last year; he is going to try this 
year for a premium on a crop of summer wheat. 
the price of good working cattle, wishing to buy one or two yoke, 


and 1s told that Mr. H— keeps the best stock of any man in the 


Another inquires 
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place, and has at least two “yoke” that he will sell. Besides, he 
has already nine sleek red calves this spring, and is intending to kee 
themall. Does Mr. H. keepa large dairy? The largest in town. i 
am told he made 1000 lbs. of cheese and about 300 lbs. of butter last 
summer. He has also the finest flock of sheep I scarcely ever saw. 
This morning, when I came by his barn, I counted thirty-two lambs 
that were skipping about very briskly. But, says the inquirer, he is 
such a man for a price, I don’t suppose I could trade with him if I 
liked his cattle ever so well. I believe I must make a short tour, 
after the roads get a little more settled, and learn prices at least, if 
{ do not purchase. 

Nor is this all, Mr. Pilgrim. Remarks like the preceding gene- 
rally lead to conversation on the state of the markets in the princi- 
pal towns and cities; and not unfrequently to an estimate of the 
amount of produce furnished by their several villages. These gen- 
eral vanes and general estimates are important and interesting, 
and ought to be —— for the good of those who may live after 
us. But general estimates cannot be made without first bringing to 
view the items from which they result; so that these little particu- 
lars, though they do not deserve a place in a posthumous journal, 
must nevertheless be taken into consideration. Besides, the inter- 
est which people take in communicating them is another reason why 
I feel bound to remonstrate against the efforts of those who would 
dissuade others from going to meeting in season. While the pre- 
sent state of things continues, on a single Sabbath I can obtain am- 
ple means of giving a very good historical and statistical account of 
almost every village through which I travel. But should the change 
which I so much fear, in fact take place, the labors of a week would 
result in a far less valuable acquisition. Such facilities for obtain- 
ing information ought not to be sacrificed to the caprice of a few in- 
dividuals, whatever may be their pretensions to goodness. And it 
does appear to me, that if these good folks, (for I do not wish to give 
them any harsh names,) if these good folks, who spend their inter- 
missions in reading and praying circles, would think a moment of 
the pleasure their grand-children and later generations will take in 
perusing these records of their fathers, they would desist from their 
efforts: they would even cheerfully submit to the inconvenience of 
urging their way through the crowd which surrounds the doors of 
the church ; and say less of the supposed impropriety of conversing 
on such subjects just before engaging in worship. I hope, Mr. Pil- 
grim, you will lend your influence, not only on my own account, 
but on account of those whose pleasure and interest I am seeking ; 
and if you can give me any security against the influence of those 
of whom I complain, I shall consider almost any sacrifice, which I 


ean make, trifling, in return for such a faveur. 
_ E*****, 
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Christian SYubjection. 


CHRISTIAN SUBJECTION. 
No. I. 


* Vea, all of you, be subject one to another.”’ 1, Pet. v. 5. 


MEN were made social beings. By this constitution of their na- 
ture, they are qualified for bliss and attainments, to which they 
otherwise must have remained strangers. 2 

But a powerful foe, some ages since, waged war with human asso- 
ciations of every description ; and so complete has been his suc- 
cess, that most have become his dupes and vassals ; all, at least tri- 
butaries. ‘This foe is selfishness. 

He haunts every heart ; and not unfrequently drags into his ser- 
vice his avowed opposers. It is he that has raised factions, fermen- 
ted broils and jealousies, and spread universal commotion in the 
political world. 

His influence may be discovered in almost, may I not say, every 
society ? He receives profound homage from kings, magistrates 
and the populace. In the division of counties, towns and districts, 
the public good is almost universally sacrificed to individual inter- 
est ; and opposition raised to the most salutary measures. And 
were we to search for the origin of those political mutinies in gene- 
ral, which have so often desolated our world, doubtless, selfishness 
would be found a principal agent. 

Happy had it been, for the saints, if he had never obtained any 
power in the Church! But alas! here are to be found the most 
direful traces of his sway ; here may be seen the disgraceful 
paradox, peace-makers at war among themselves, the followers of 
him who prayed for his enemies, pouring out floods of human gore, 
and sacrificing their millions to glut this insatiable vice. Men, 
whom the apostle styles, “lovers of themselves more than lovers of 
God,”’ have, in every age, more or less disturbed the peace of the 
church. 

They greatly infested the churches even in the days of the pri- 
mitive disciples, and that their numbers would be extensively en- 
larged in after ages, was expressly asserted by the inspired pen- 
man. Hence, as it is a characteristical feature of the scriptures 
to challenge the greatest force where there is the greatest resistance, 
it is in them this vice receives the most determined opposition. 
The life and pursuits of the Saviour afford a practical disavowal of 
its every influence, and the pages of inspiration are crowded with 
exhortations to avoid it. Yea, all of you, be subject one to another. 
Let each esteem other better than themselves. He that exalteth 
himself shall be abased. 

But how far ought Christian subjection to extend? By christian 
subjection we understand a disposition in the members of a religious 
community, to yield their own notions, on subjects of minor impor- 
tance, to the opinion of the majority. This is deemed a duty, even 
if we have to sacrifice our own sentiments, to those which, in reali 
ty, are much less judicious. 
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424 Christian Subjection. 


I say, subjects of menor importance. For we are not to suppose 
that our holy religion requires its professors to yleld fundamental 
points in theology, to the disposal of the majority, even among true 
believers. Wer e this the case, there probably has never been ; a pe 
riod, when it was not the duty of christians to embrace capital er 
rors. For, certainly, the creat difference in sentiment, which has 
prevailed in the denominations of every age, places it beyond doubt, 
that such errors were chargeable on them in the mass. And, 
doubtless, such errors, were the cause of division between each of 
the denominations, or else they would have united in one. Conse 
quently, only one could have rested on the basis of truth. And, as 
neither of them, separately, (except the church of Rome, whose er- 
rors are known, and confessed by all; 3) could boast a majority in 
number, over a// the others, it is obvious, that if fundamental points 
are optional with the majority, it became the duty of that one, to relin- 
quish the broad, or firm basis of truth, for the sandy foundation ot 
error. And the orthodox, at the present day, can claim only a great, 
inferiority in numbers, and yet they feel no check of conscience for 
conte! nding earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints. 

What we intend by the terms, fndamental points in theolog Ys 
and sw ajocte of minor importance, are such tenets and practices, as 
materiaily affect the system of revealed religion, and the establish- 
ment of Christ’s visible church, and the reverse. To determine 
what these are, we refer the candidly enquiring reader, to the sacred 
volume. 

But since capital errors are permitted to have a place among true 
believers, we may regard that asa wise economy which has directed 
their divisiva, and subdivision, into sects and denominations, which 
exist independently of each other. Because in this way, that dis- 
turbance, which a non-subjection must unceasingly produce, is a- 
voided. The members of each sect, can now, conaatunt with them- 
selves, yield implicit subjection to each other, so long as they indi- 
vidually profess the sentiments of the sect, while it w vould be mani- 
festly absurd to yield the same subjection to every sect. 

Each sect now considers the sentiments of another out of its im- 
mediate jurisdiction. Hence, it can take measures for the correc 
tion of such errors, without the others receiving it as opposition, i 
the same manner as it would receive the same conduct, in its own 
members. 

And we suppose it to be possible, and indeed a duty, that ought 
be zealously enforced by every true minister, for different denomina- 
tious to live at peace among themselves, while it would be lin possi- 
ble for them to live at peace with each other, or united in the same 
body, with all their true and false notions of religious doctrine and 
prac ‘tice. 

Hence, we conclude, that a renunciation of sentiments unpopulac 
among believers, forms no part of Christian subjection. | For 
God has ever enforeed on his people, as duty, a zealous and strict 
maintenance of whatever principles or practices, are to be found on 
the face of his word. And, that he may render such maintenance 
less difficult, he graciously suffers those who revolt from the truth 























On Novel Reading. ges 


to go. as he did Jeroboam, and establish a worship by themselves, 
which they are pleased to call, the trae worship of God. And as in 
the ene instance, the true worshippers were preserved from temp 
tation. bv such a se paration, si » alse in the other. 

But how far is this subjection te extend > We have already dis 
covered that certain limits are nece ssarv. But to determ ‘ine the 
precise place of those limits, is a point, verv diflicut for trail man. 
Phere is danger of being toe liberal in our accessions to the senti 
ments of others, and too tenacious of our own. We can sav with 
safety, that all the truth should be maintained, aad no error admitted. 
But as we are all liable to err, it is ce ‘rtainly proper, that we should 
pav some deterence to the sentiments of others. How far this de- 
ference should extend, can only be determined, by ciccumstances. 
the scriptures,and the humble petitions of faith. 

ECCLESIA. 


ON NOVEL-READING, 


LORD Bacon has observed, “that the common affairs of the 
world, are insufficient to fll the mind of man. He must create 
worlds of his own, and wander in the regions of imagi: nation. * Ro 
mances and novels, theugh insi iguific ant, ¢ ompared with many other 
Species of composition, exert a powerful influence on the morals and 
taste of a nation. ‘They have been made the medium for communi 
cating to the world sentiments alike hostile to literature and rel 
gion ; sentiments, calculated to root out from the heart its noblest 
feelings and prince iples. They have likewise been made eminently 
to subserve the cause of mor: ality and religion. 

Ata time, when this kind of reading has become so popular, and 
when the materials for gratifving this taste are suv surprisingly multi 
plied, it becomes the duty of the vood and virtuous,—of all, whe 
have the care of the rising generation, to be on the watch, lest the 
public taste become vitiated, and destructive inreads be made on 
the moral character of the young. Every effort should be made, to 
wrest this powerful engine from the hands of the e nemy, and to em 
ploy it on the side of truth and virtue. On a subject so intimately 
connected with the present and future happiness of mankind, a few 
thoughts may not be unacceptable to the readers of the Pilgrim, in 
assisting them to determine, how far they may indulge in novel 
reading, consistently with their own happiness and usefulness. 

Novels areas different in character, as are the abilities and mo 
tives of the writers. Some productions of this character have tor 
their object the decided support of morality and religion. They 

ossess all the advantages of fiction, without its attendant evils. 
he style and sentiments improve the taste, enlarge the understand. 
ing, and i inspire an ambition for excellence, by presenting illustra 
ous models for imitation. ‘The delineation of virtuous and vicious 
characters, awzkens in the mind of the reader, his affection for vir 
tue, and his abhorrence of vice, and never tails to leave a moral en 
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the heart. The reader is liable to no deception, because he is daty 


aonversant with the original. Novels of this character, since they 
are neither the apologists of vice nor crime, nor calculated to pro- 
duce an undue excitement on the imagination, nor in the least de 
gree to abstract the mind from the serious pursuits of life, have ob- 
viously no injurious tendency. 

On the other hand, there is a certain class of novels, which are 
decided y hostile to morality and religion, whose avowed object is 
the gr atification and encouragement ot the vilest passions of man 
kind. The offspri ng of depravity, they are of course fitted for eve 
ry deprave ed inclination, and to add a deeper hue to depravity. It 
such princ iples are conc sealed beneath the most charming excellen 
cies of style, the danger is proportionably greater; for they will, by 
this means, find an easier access to the mind; and the moral cha 
racter of the reader will be injured, if not destroyed, ere he is a 
ware that the po vison is at work. In regard to the tendency of these 
[wo — classes of novels, there can exist no doubt, and, con- 
sequently, no controversy. To come then fairly upon controverted 
cround, we must take the mean between the two extremes that we 
have been considering. Of this class are those which exert a 
pow erful and irresistable influence on the imagination and passions, 
but whose moral tendency is doubtful. The questic on, then, re- 
solves itself into this: /s the reading of novels, which powerfully 
affect th: lea thar and passions, but whose moral tendency is 
doubtful, beneficial ? 

This kind of reading may prove injurious, in the first place, by 
producing an undue excitement on the 1rmagination. Uf we could 


determine how far a continual excitement of the imagination may 


comport with our happiness, we could then with certainty deter 
mine, how tar the attention might be given to produc tions calculat- 
el to produce this excitement, and to bring into action the deepest 
feelings of the hes rt. But here our knowledge is limited. Weon- 
ly know, that the imagination, property regulated, is a source of ex- 
quisite happiness, but unrestrained, of poignant misery. Obvious- 
ly, there is a point, beyond which, the indulgence of the imagina- 
lon is attended with very injurious consequences. Every man. 
more or less, indulges in the pleasures of imagination, iccording as 
the mind is more or less occupied by other pursuits. But this habit, 
like every other, increases by gratification; and in proportion as 
the Imagination is indulged, other pursuits lose their interest, and 
rrelish for the sober and substantial pleasures of life gives way to 
imaginary bliss. He who is the victim of this habit, will probably 
continue to wander tm the regtons of ficnon, oil some shock of ad- 
versity startles him from his siumbers, and dispels the Ulusions of 
his fanevy. Uhat thus excitiug the imagination is neither conducive 
ty happiness nor virtue, many poets, and especially females, fur- 
nish us with melancholy proof. Now it is with the imagination and 
passions that those novels now under consideration have to do— 
Pheu object is defeated, uf a thrilling interest is not inspired in the 
progress of the story,—an interest which shall absorb every other 
[fa novel has beeua read with fixed attention, and with deepening 
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rnterest as the circumstances of the storv deve lope d themselves and 

rathered towards the cat astrophe, ts there ne injurious eect pre- 
_ ane on the mind? The real effect will be to increase this dispo 
sition, and to unfit the mind for vigorous exertion, disposition 
which ans a blew, not only at the foundation of all rational happ 
ness, but at all success m scientific and literary pursuits. 

In the case of the young, this kind of reading is doubly danger 
ous; for then there is ne principle to prevent novels from having 
their full effect on the imagination. ‘The mind, tree from the cares 
and concerns ot life, has nothing on which to fix itself to avoid that 
ennut which is inseparably connected with the absence of occ upa 
tion. Novelty, at this season, is sought with avidity,—the mind is 
disposed to give fuil rein to the imagination, —hope i is ardent, and 
every pulse ts quick with joy and life. Putting novels into their 
hands at this season then, would be to put to their lips a slow, but 
deadly poison. 

This absor ption of the mind in’ pleasures purely imaginary sug 
gests another consideration against this kind of reading, fo wit— 
that it destroys a relish for severe application, aud unfits the mind 
fo bear up under the misfortune s incident to humanity. Revolting, 
to a mind accustomed to revel in imaginary pleasures, would be the 
toilsome and laborious process of acquiring usetul Knowledge, and 
doubly so, “the thousand ills that flesh is heir to.” The mind os 
regulated by fixed laws. One important law is, that the disposi 
tions which are habitually indulged, increase with every successive 
gratification. A person who has a taste for real solid reading, and 
1s satisfied only when information can be acquired, will feel a grow 
ing attachment to such productions, and will never be found 
works of a less substantial character, except it be for mere relaxa 
tion. A person, on the contrary, in the pursuit of novelty, will 
gradually acquire a disrelish for severe study, or other pursuits 
where intense applic ation is requisite. ‘This prine iple of the mind, 
so perfectly obvious to every one who has studied its operations, 
clearly proves that extensive reading of this kind of novels is nef 
beneficial. 

If these observations are correct, the eect of this kind of read 
ing on the morals of the reader must be far from salutary. Such a 
result may be thought by some not to follow ; but if they will look 
at the effect which this class of novels exerts on the mind, and ob 
serve the intimate connection between a strong excitation of the 
passions and increased depravity, they will see at once that from 
such premises immorality must flow, as a matter of consequence, 
The imagination is so intimately connected with the heart and af 
fections, that its allusions and impressions are powerfully, if not 
indelibly, transmitted and fixed there. If then the imagination is 
vitiated, (and we have seen that it may be, by habitually reading 
this class of novels,) it infuses this corruption into the heart, and 


sheds a destructive mildew on all the soul. 
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Poetry.—Lxtracts. 


POETRY. 
| WRITTEN AT SEA. | 


Ps. xlvi. 7 





‘© God is our refuge.’ 
fe] 


GOD of my life, where’er I be, 

My soul can have access to thee ! 

if through ‘he desert wild I roam, 
Far from my friends and native home, 
Or in the busy throng I’m found, 

Thy presence doth my path surround 
if o’er the billowy foaming deep 
Witi dread velocity | sweep, 

While thine almighty aid is near, 

My soul remains secure from fear. 


Let heaven’s high massy pillars break, 
And earth to her foundations quake, 
The sun from his bright orbit fly, 

And stars and planets leave the sky; 
Let vivid lightnings ether rend, 

Aud Nature’s frame in ruin blend ; 
And let the last dread trumpet sound. 
To wake the nations under ground ; 
Still, if thy smiles T may enjoy, 
Nought can my bosom’s peace destror. 


{n sickness, when this house of clay 

Totters and sinks by long decay ; 

When, overspread with deepest «loom 

Before me yawns the disn. 

And life’s dim lamp, with stim ring light 

Warns me of death’s oblivious night— 

When every refuge fails beside, 

tn Gop, my refuge, Vl confide i, 


EXTRACTS, 


OMNIPRESENCE 


IF we allow that there is a God, it will follow that he is infinite 
in all his attributes. Since he, who is the fountain of all perfection 
in created things, cannot but be himself perfect, and as his being is 
infinite, so are his attributes. They cannot be less than infinite, 
because God is an infinite being ; if he have power, it must be un- 
bounded; if he be present any where he must be present every 
where; if his knowledge extend to one thing, or to one period, it 
must extend to all things, and to all times. Again, we cannot 
doubt that God’s power is infinite, and, if his power be infinite, al! 
his other attributes are infinite, for infinity is the perfection of any 
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quality, and we eannot suppose that a God of infinite power would 
possess any quality 1 in an imperfect degree. Considering it proved 
that God is omnipresent, it follows that he is omniscient ; for as 
God is an immaterial being in a mode incomprehensible to the 
human understanding, his knowledge is not confined to any par- 
ticular place, but is in all places at once, and that too in its fullest 
perfection. In the human mind the brain is the seat of reason and 
perception, and our ideas are conv eyed to it by the senses of sight, 
feeling, hearing, taste, and smell ; but the mind of God is in all parts 
of space at once. The whole universe is, as it were, his sensorium. 
The omniscience and omnipresence of God, then, ought to fill our 
hearts with fear and trembling. ‘These sovereign perfections of ais 
nature ought to be unintermittingly befure our eyes, that so we 
might walk with more wariness and circumspec tion, and might be 
anxious to chase every image and idea of poilution from ente ring 
into breasts on which the eye of God is incessantly fixed. What 
would the wicked man say could he perfectly comprehend the ex- 
quisite perfection of God’s omniscience ? He would then know, that, 
in moments of debasing and guilty pleasure, the eye of the all- -pure 
God is fixed steadfastly upon him; that in darkness and in solitude 
God is with him, and that his justice has only to say, s/rike, and the 
uplifted arm of his vengeance falls heavy upon him. What terrors 
would agitate the mind “of the Hypocrite did he fully oe 
and believe the omniscience of God! could he bear to think, that, 
the very acts of dissembled adoration, the scrutinizing gaze of the 
Lord of Truth was penetrating into the inmost recesses ref his vile 
and corrupted heart. But wherefore do f speak of the profligate or 
deceitful only! Let the man here stand forth who can say that he 
doth not shrink from the idea, that the inspeeting view of the Almighty 
is unceasingly fixed upon his heart! You, who have on this “day 
joined in the worship of our Lord and Saviour, have your thoughts 
never wandered, or hath no imagination obtruded itself into your 
hearts which you would blush to expose to the eye of your fellow 
mortals ? And if they would disgrace you in their eyes, if you would 
recoil from the animadversions of your companions in sin, how shall 
rou dare to expose them to the ex xamination of Him, who is All-Ho- 
ly, All-Righteous, and All-Wise !—But in truth, you neither be- 
lieve nor understand this important attribute of the Deity. We are 
apt at all times to reason of things spiritual by things temporal, and 
to compare infinite things with finite. Thus arguing of God, as if 
his capacities were like our own, we conceive that he i is too much 
engaged with the government of the Universe, the regulation of the 
heav enly bodies, or the revolutions of States and Empires, to bes- 
tow any attention to the actions of poor, passing worms like us.— 
But is this reasonable? We know that God is omniscient. We 
know his knowledge extends every where, that he dwells every 
where, that he is found i in the atom as completely as in the universe. 
If then he know every thing, he must know every thing perfectly ; 
for if he knew any thing artially, or not entirely, he would have 
something imperfe ct, which is contrary to his nature. God, there- 
fore, knows every thing that passes in our inmost souls de//er than 
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we do ourselves; he reads our most secret thoughts—all the cogita- 
tions of our hearts pass in review before him ; and he is as perfect: 

ly and entirely employ ed in the scrutiny of the thoughts and actions 
of an individual, as in the regulation of the most important concerns 
of the universe. This ts what we cannot comprehend, but it is what, 
according to the light of ‘reason, must be true, and, according to 
revelation, is indeed true. God can do nothing imperfectly, ‘and 
we may form some idea of his superintending knowledge, by con- 
ceiving, what is indeed the truth, that all the powers of the God- 
head are employed, and solely employed, in the observation and ex- 

amination of the conduct of one aalivednal. I say this is trdeed the 
case, because all the powers of the Godhead are employ ed upon the 
feast as well as upon the greatest concerns of the universe, and the 
whole mind and power of “the Creator are as exclusively employed 
upon the formation of a grub, as of a world. God knows ev ery thing 
perfectly, and he knows every thing perfectly at once. This, toa 
human understanding, would br eed. confusion, but there can be no 
confusion in the Divine understanding, because confusion arises 
from imperfection. ‘Thus God, without confusion, beholds as dis- 
tinctly the actions of every man, as if that man were the only cre- 

ated being, and the Godhead were solely employed in observing 
him. Let this thought fill your minds with awe and with remorse. 

Henry Kirk White. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIKE A LITTLE CHILD. 


THE tenderness of the heart of a true Christian, is elegantly sig 
nified by our Saviour, in his comparing such a one to a little child. 
The flesh of a little child is ver y tender ; so is the heart of one that 
isnew born. This is represented in what we are told of Naaman’s 
cure of his leprosy, by his washing in Jordan ; which was undoubt- 
edly a type of the renewing of the soul, by washing i in the laver of 
regeneration. We are told, 2 Kings v. 14, that “ he went down and 
dipped himself seven times in Jordan, according to the saying of the 
man of God: and his flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little 
child.” Notonly is the flesh of a little child tender, but his mind 
is tender. A little child has his heart easily moved, wrought upon 
and bowed : so is a Christian in spiritual things. A little child is 
apt to be affected with sympathy, to weep with them that weep, and 
cannot well bear to see others in distress: so it is with a Christian, 
John xi. 35, Rom. xii. 15, 1 Cor. xii. 26. A little child is easily won 
by kindness : sois a Christian. A little child is easily affected with 
grief at temporal evils, and has his heart melted, and falls a w eeping : 
thus tender is the heart of a Christian, with regard to the evil of sin. 
A little child is easily affrighted at the appearance of outward evils, 
or any thing that threatens its hurt: so is a Christian apt to be a- 
jarmed at the appearance of moral evil, and any thing that threatens 
the hurt of the soul. A little child, when it meets enemies or 
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fierce beasts is not apt to trustits own strength, but flies to its par- 
ents for refuge : so a saint is not self-confident in engaging spiritu- 
al enemies, but flies to Christ. A little child is apt to be suspi- 
cious of evilin places of danger, afraid in the dark, afraid when left 
alone, or far from home: so is a saint apt to be sensible of his spiritu- 
al dangers, jealous of himself, full of fear when he cannot see his way 
plain before him, afraid to be left alone, and be at a distance from 
God, Prov. xxvii. 14, “ Happy is the man that feareth alway : but 
he that hardeneth his heart shall fall into mischief.’ A little child 
is apt to be afraid of superiors, and to dread theif anger, and tremble 
at their frowns and threatenings: so isa true saint with respect to 
God, Psal. cxix. 120, “ My flesh trembleth for fear of thee, and I 
am afraid of thy judgments.” Isa. Ixvi. 2, “ To this man will I 
look, even to him that is poor, and trembleth at my word.” Ver. 
5, “ Hear ye the word of the Lord, ye that tremble at his word.’’ 
Ezra ix. 4, “Then were assembled unto me every one that trembled 
at the words of the God of Israel.”” Chap. x. 3, “ According to the 
council of my Lord, and of those that tremble at the com iandment 
of our God.” A little child approaches superiors with awe: so 
do the saints approach God with holy awe and reverence : Job. xiii. 
2, “ Shall not his excellency make you afraid? And his dread fall 
upon you ?” Holy fearis so much the nature of true godliness, that 
itis called inscripture by no other name more frequently than the 
fear of God. Edwards on the Affections. 


[From the Evangelical and Literary Magazine.] 


THE INFLUENECE OF RELIGION UPON THE INTELLECTUAL, 
IMPROVEMENT OF INDIVIDUALS AND OF SOCIETY. 


THERE is no occcasion at the present day, at least among those 
acquainted with the subject, for defending and illustrating the general 
influence of Christianity —Even those, who deny its divine origin, 
and have at the same time any enlarged and philosophical notions 
of its character, so far from branding it with infamy, like the super- 
ficial and contemptible infidels of the last century, consider it the 
first among those systems of instruction, that have been devised for 
the improvement and happiness of man. All rational philosophers, 
however little they may regard the christian system, as a peculiar 
and exclusive method of salvation, admire the purity and pre-emi- 
nent wisdom of its precepts, and its adaptedness to give moral ener- 
gy and dignity to the human character. It is too late to prefer to 
it the doctrines of a selfish and heartless philosophy. The scepti- 
cism of Hume would be looked upon by the rational speculators ot 
the more modern schools, as little better than disingenuous sophis- 
try; the irony, upon which Gibbon prided himself, as unworthy of 
the term philosophical, by which he designated it ; and the impious 
wit of Voltaire, as wholly beneath the regard of a sober and rational 
inquirer. None of these weapons can any longer prosper, and those, 
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who venture to use them, only expose their ignorance, I do not say 
of religion, but of infidelity, ‘and can only awaken the compassion 
of their opponents. ‘They are in the hopeless condition of men, who 
ignorantly endeavour to maintain a petty fortress in an enemy’s 
country, after their main forces have withdrawn and abandoned them. 
The ground, ou which they opposed their reasons to the principles of 
religion, has been fairly yiel led as untenable. The more careful- 
ly and profoundly the anal ysis is pursued, the more perfectly 1 is reli- 
gion found to coincwe wit h the best interests and highest reason of 
man. Such has been the true result of every controversy, in which 
the real character of religion has been fairly ‘tried, from the time of 
our Saviour to the present. The truth is, religion has its proper 
seat in the heart, and in those deep and retired ‘thoughts of God, by 
which we are changed into his image. Here it shines by its own 
light, and to its possessor no reasoning is necessary to demonsirate 
its excellence. From this seat of life | it sends forth its i!luminati: ng 
and cheering rays, and giv es new vigour to every faculty of the in- 
dividual mind, while in its more extensive influence it sheds alustre 
upon every department of social life. Such is now acknowledged 
to be its character and tendency by those, who with least feeling of 
of its authority to command their own homage, have traced its his- 
tory in its actual operations upon the minds of men, and by those, 
who have most thoroughly analyzed its pr inciples. One of the 
most interesting inquiries, whic h have led to confirm this conclu- 
sion of late years, respects its influence upon literature, and the in- 
tellectual character of man. The result of this inv estigation, as it 
has been pursued by some of the European philosopers and histori- 
ans, most clearly demonstrates, that the Christian religion has been, 
in almost every age, not less eflicient in giving energy to the specu- 
Jative powers, and extending the triumphs of human. — than in 
purifying the affections of the heart. To those, who, from a little 
superficial acquaintance with history, and Gibbon’s ironical views 
of the weaknesses and absurdities of' the earlier christians, have been 
accustomed to charge only credulity and superstition upon religion, 
these assertions may seem bold and even paradoxical. But more 
careful examination will shew, that even under the guise of credu- 
lity and superstition, prince iples of irresistible force were operating ; 
that though religion for a time filled the moral world with clouds and 
darkness, it was only as the rising sun draws up and spreads over our 
heads the vapours that had settled upon the landscape, but shortly scat- 
ters them from the face of heaven, and reveals with its unclouded lus- 
tre the full beauty and richness of the earth beneath. To shew 
how this has been done in regard to the general progress of science 
and literature would require more time “and space, than many es- 
says would admit. But every one may judge of the nature of the 
effect produced by religion upon the character of the individual. 
Those, who have had frequent opportunities of witnessing its in- 
fluence, must have observed how quickly, in many instances at 
least, it gives an impulse not to the moral feelings only, but to the 
whole mind of those, who conscientiously embr ace it. The eye, 
that was once languid and unmeaning, becomes suddenly animated. 
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and sparkles with intelligence. The understanding that had been 
slumbering in stupid sensuality, is at once awakened to new life. 
This influence of religion is felt and observed more especially a- 
mong the senhinehal classes of society, and awakens to life and 
vigour numberless minds, that would otherwise have continued to 
slumber in unconscious torpor. Thus we have seen men of no 
education and no reputation for talents in early life, apparently 
through the sole influence of religion, become bold and original think- 
ers, and able and eloquent preachers of the Gospel. Examples of this 
are sometimes so striking, as very naturally té strengthen the belief, 
so prevalent in some sections and some reliione associations of our 
country, of a supernatural inspiration. But it is to the rational 
man a higher commendation of religion, that its natural and neces- 
sary tendency, when conscientiously embraced, and deeply felt, is 
to produce this effect, to raise the thoughtless and the sensual to a 
more self-conscious and spiritual existence. 

That such must be the effect upon the intellect of the individual, 
may be shewn by reasons very plain and obvious. Only a few con- 
siderations can now be suggested. 

The great principle, which lies at the bottom of the whole, un- 
doubtedly is, that religion establishes in the mind a fixed and abid- 
ing principle of duty. Amidst the fluctuations of sensuality, of pas- 
sion, and interest, the religious man has something that is not sub- 
ject tothe unceasing changes of the world. He has a resting place 
to which he may retire, a rock on which his understanding may 
repose and recover strength, when otherwise all that his sill coal 
fix on, would be unstable as the waves. His fixed and unchanging 
principles form a nucleus, around which his thoughts and feelings 
are clustered. Like the ideas of the ancient philosophers, they are 
the unalienable property of the soul, while the sanctions of religion 
give them an authority and influence, which the abstractions of the 
philosopher could never acquire. The mind, that has been long 
running from one object of desire to another, and kept down to the 
low level of sensual, or at least worldly gratilications, is fixed, and 
begins to aspire to objects that call forth more constant and more 

ersevering efforts. It begins’ to act consistently and uniformly. 

t begins to be built up, to be edified in the order of the gospel. 
This, it may be said indeed, does not imply a greater degree 
of mental activity, but it does imply a greater degree of con- 
sistency, and more of character in the operations and produc- 
tions of the mind. Andis this a matter of no consequence? Vol- 
taire was a man of great activity of mind, of unceasing vivacity, 
and inexhaustible wit. But he had no character. Nothing was 
fixed in his mind, but the principle of action, and the habits of 
change. It was but the ceaseless fluctuation of feeling, that swept 
away in its progress every thing elevated and permanent, and redu- 
ced all the fabrics of haman wisdom, and the most splendid tro- 
phies of intellectual and moral power, to the level of a sneering vul- 
gar ridicule. 

How different from this was the character of Hooker or of Bar- 
row! In their minds, a consistent and harmonious structure was 
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erected, on the firm and immoveable basis of religious principle. 
Their whole intellectual effort was to build up, not todestroy. And 
the fabric was continually becoming more ample, and more brightly 
ill minated with the light of divine truth. Every production was 
an index ef principles, that were permanent, and partook of the 
character of itsauthor. They were eminently men of character, and 
considered in this respect, even though inferior in vivacity and wit, 
how vastly superior must their minds be considered to that of Vol- 
taire! 

But another principle intimately connected with this, is the habit 
of continual watchfulness and self-inspection, which religion enjoins. 
Keep thy heart with all diligence, is one of the most frequent and 
urgent exhortations of the christian teacher. It is an exhortation, 
too, obedience to which involves difficulties and produces effects, 
which probably few have sufficiently considered. How often have 
metaphysicians complained of the intangible nature of the objects, 
with which that science is concerned! How strongly have they 
represented the difficulty of turning their theughts imward upon 
themselves, and fixing their attention upon the fleeting operations 
of iheirown minds! These representations too are certainly not 
without reason. But few philosophers have considered, that what 
they fiud so difficult in the prosecution of scientific research, with all 
their habits of attention, and minds carefully disciplined by educa- 
tion, is made the daily duty of the most uncultivated christian, and 
urged upon him by the strongest obligations of conscience. He 
feels himself bound to keep his eye continually fixed upon what is 
passing within him, to bring to the perfect standard of the law of 
God every thought, and the most hidden motives of his conduct. 
He seeks by the most careful meditation, as a matter of conscience, 
to call forth into distinct consciousness the most secret inclinations 
and purposes of his heart. ‘To do this, the metaphysician knows is 
a thing of no easy attainment, and the christian knows, that it is one 
of the utmost difficulty. But what I wish now to remark is the ef- 
fect, which it must necessarily produce on minds unaccustomed to 
thought, and habitually controlled by their senses and passions. It 
fixes the thoughts, that were wandering, induces habits of continual 
reflection, and, what is more, it leads them, according to the exhor- 
tation of St. Bernard, to withdraw from the world without, to re- 
tire inward, and thence ascend upward by prayer and meditation. 
It opens a new world within them to those, who had been accus- 
tomed to look only at the world without. It compels them to fix 
their thoughts stedfasily on the things that are not seen, and 
thus produces a power of attention, which is of the utmost 
importance in the cultivation of intellectual character. We are not 
apt to consider sufficiently how great this effect of conscientious 
self-examination must be upon the mass of christians, or sufficiently 
to value that consistency of thought as well as feeling which it indu- 
ces. The religious man will reason and judge not only more hon- 
estly but more skilfully than the irreligious man, whose advantages 
have in other respects been equal, and to their settled religious 
principles, as well as the difference of education in other respects, 
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we are to acribe it, that the peasantry of Scotland are so superior to 
the same classes in almost every other country. 

The subject here introduced, will probably be pursued at consi- 
derable length, in succeeding numbers ; and it will be shown how im- 
portant religion is, to the success of all general plans of intellectual 
improvement. Weare persuaded that they who refuse the aid of this 
powerful auxiliary, act as unwisely as the architect, who should 
build without securing a good foundation, and without sufficient ce- 
ment. How just soever the proportions, and costly the materials, 
the building cannot sustain its own weight, and its fall disappoints all 
the fond hopes of the projector. M. 


The two following extracts from the Seaman’s Magazine, will be read with 
interest by those who are acquainted with the vicissitudes and dangers to 
which seamen are exposed. And all will rejoice to observe that so 
many of the benevolent are beginning at last to weep for the miseries of 
sailors, and to compassionate their souls. 


THE FUNERAL AT SEA. 


IT was a morning at sea. The sun had just risen, and not a 
cloud appeared to obstruct his rays. A light breeze piayed on the 
bosom of the slumbering ocean. The stillness of the morning, was 
only disturbed by the ripple of the water, or the diving of a flying- 
fish. It seemed as if the calm and noiseless spirit of the deep was 
brooding over the waters. ‘The national flag, displayed half way 
down the royal mast, played in the breeze, unconscious of its 
solemn import. The vessel glided in stately serenity, and 
seemed tranquil as the element on whose surface she moved. She 
knew not of the sorrows that were in her own bosom, and seemed 
to look down on the briny expanse beneath her, in all the confidence 
and security of strength. 

To the minds of her brave crew, it was a morning of gloom. 
They had been boarded by the angel of death ; and the forecastle 
now contained all that was mortal of his victim. His soul had gone 
to its final audit. Grouped around the windlass, and left to their 
own reflections, the hardy sons of the ocean mingled their sympa- 
thies with each other. ‘They seemed to think of their own mortality. 
Conscience was at her post. And I believe their minds were some- 
what impressed with the realities of eternity. 

They spoke of the virtues of their deceased messmate—of his 
honesty, his sensibility, his generosity. One remembered to have 
seen hiin share the last dollar of his hard-earned wages with a dis- 
tressed shipmate. All could attest his liberality. ‘They spoke too 
of his accomplishments asa sailor ; of the nerve of his arm and the 
intrepidity of his soul. They had seen him in an hour of peril, 
when the winds of heaven were let loose in all their fury, and de- 
struction was on the wing, seize the helm and hold the ship securely 


; > 
within his grasp till the danger had passed by. 
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Thev would have indulgeri longer in fhe reveries jt hey 
were summoned to prepare for the rites of sepultare, and pay the last 
honours to their dead companion. The work of preparation was 
commenced with heavy hearts and with many a sigh. A rade cof 
fin was soon constructed, and the body deposited within it. All 
was ready for the final scene. The main hatches were his ier. 
A spare sail was his pall. His surviving comrades, in thew (ar 
stained hainliments, stood around. Al! were alent. The freshen. 
ing hreeze Moaneti through the cordage. Phe main tansail V48 
huve tothe mast. The ship paused on her course and stood till. 
The funeral! service Devan ; and is “we commit fis wuly to the 
deen” was pronounce, [ heard the knet! of the ship bel!—{ heard 
the piunge of the cotfin. [ saw tears start from the eves of the 
generous tars. Mv sou! melted within me as [ reverted to the home 
scenes of him whem we had buried in the deep—+o hones that were 
to De dashed WIth WO—f0 jovs That were to be drowned in ‘amenta- 


Mon. L.. EY 


WHERE [IS THE SAILOR BOY NOW 


ONE day. asl was walking along a quay in this city, mine eve 
caught the glimpse of some falling object, which seemed to lave Deen 
vioeatly preetpitated from the mast ead of a vessel, into the water. 
A> firs, L suspeered thar it must have been something belonging to 
the vessel, but after a moment’s reflection, [ was partiy persuaued 
that it was a tellow-mortal. Observing, however, a man ‘astening 
tn fis boat tewards the place where the object had failen, and bemg 
tout OY 4 gentieman staumdine near me, that i it were a person ie 
would provabiv be saved, my fears subsided. Seeing a hat doating 
on "Ne warer, sol roceeded ro the piace, ana inquired ot ‘he nan 
li “Nhe Ooat, woeer the person wnoe ad sunk, dad Veen seen [tO rise 
ym che surface of the water: he answered, “ No’—and seemed to 
a li tg tu ascertain in what part de wouid prodadiy rise. Liter 
1 (ew moments of awful suspense, an tren grappling was procured to 
draw him out of the water. Burt all efforts in this respect were un- 
wealing. The water being tweoty feet in depth, it was the opimion 
v% all presenr, thac ic would De Unpracteabie for any one to piunge 
ntv the water to such a depth, in order co save the life of the indi- 


vuiual. O, what a heart-rending scene’ | Knew not what to de. 
Vas & nvument of suiemoity and sieace. Phe train of ellections 
wiien | had, | cau Sut faintiv deseribe. Sureiv, thougnet bl, dere is 


Lf) iihithurtai Jeti tik he Very ayoiies 4 dissuiution. Liter a lew 
Mure sirugzres, the lainp ol fe wul Je extinguished, and the spare 
will strefcn US pinivds for eternil 7ernaps it las aiready leit its 


avernacte, aud eutered Upub its everiasitug desuny. 


*Up to the courts wiheme angeis iweil, 
it muwints uM poant Ciiei'e 

Jy devils paunge it down to wil 
in uuatinte Jesp ait 
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@. how solema the consequence of this hour! Being in some mea 
sure agitated, | sprang into the boat, resolving (to plunge and make 
one effort to find the body ; but being told that nt would be useless, 
and that | too might share the : same fate, | desisted from my under 

taking. The corpse was shortly raised trom iis watery bed, and 
conveyed to the quay. It was a “satlor boy,” at the age of thirteen. 
All possible means for resuscitation were used. But they were in 
vain. ‘The soul, that vital principle, had Hed—and the lifeless re 
mains before us, seemed to be a memento, that at all times we 
should be ready for our departure. 

In view of the scene which has just been described, LT call upon 
those who traverse the deep, to consider the uncertainty of thet 
lives. One who was in he bloom and Vigour of health, and in a 
manner unexpected to himself and his shipmates, has been ushered 
into the unseen world. 


* Our life is ever on the w ing’, 
And death is ewer nigh ; 
The moment when our lives begin, 


We all begin to die.’ 


Frequently have you seen those with whom you have been ac- 
quainted, ov ertaken by the raging storm, or di ished upon the quick 
sands of death, cease their earthly existence. Every hour you are 
liable to fall before “the king of terrors,” and find a water y grave. 
[t is true the morning, serene and cloudless, may dawn upon you 
your prospects for a happy voyage may brighten: but soon the clouds 
may gather—the howling tempest may rise, and effect vour speedy 
dissolution. Nor should you forget your liability to accidents and 
diseases. How many have fallen from the top of the mast-head in 
to the mighty waters, without any pr evious admonition! How ma- 
ny, by the violent stroke of some of the ship’s materials, have sunk 
to rise no more! How often, too, have you seen those with whom 

ou have associated, pine : away by sic kness, and mature for a grave 
in the depths of the ocean! You may be convinced of the precari 
ousness of your lives, not only by these facts, but by the word of 
God. «“ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what 
a day may bring forth. Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye 
think not, the Sonof Man cometh. For ‘what is your life ? itis even 
a vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth aw ay.’ 
It is therefore indispensable that you seek that change of heart 
which is enjoined i in the gospel. There is no time to lose. What 
you do in preparing for eternity, must be done soon; “ for the night 


cometh in which no man can work.” 
OBSERVA'TOR. 


a 
[From Leavitt’s Memoirs.] 
THEY who are acquainted with the history of Massachusetts, 


know that the settlers on the banks of the Connecticut were much 
harassed by the Indians. ‘Lhe farmer when clearing his land, found 
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ene Mmasket as necessary a companion as the axe; and was otten ne 
cessitaterd te quit his labour and defend himself igainst the savaTe. 


The milk-maid dare not iftempt te sertorm her fask. unless a bro 


'fi-r or father stood bv ‘The Vets if savage vengeance and the 
sineks of torture” were sounds not unfrennent, and the nidnieht 


~onflagration offen swept away the “lee honse upen the nountam.” 
When mang of the untortunate settlers had been cut off in this man 
fer, a large party of Indians fel! ypen the village of Deerfield, and 
totally destroved it: carrving off many of the inhabitants. The lit 
te hamlet, which at sunset was peaceful and apnarentiyv secure. the 
morninuw tonnd a burned and bloody rum. The houses were con. 
sumed. and the bones of their unfortunate pessessers, long after 
Warts, seen Dleaching among their ashes. Yet hapov vere ther 
Wo perished in the ‘onilagration. compared with hose vVhO were 
carmed into captivity bv the savages. But | will not attemnpt to 
leseribe their suffermngs. [t wonld seem exaggeration. He who 
Mas heard from hus nfancy. ne venerable grayv-neaded veterans of 
thuse davs, retating with deep interest, vhich ‘he memory of torme: 
lanyers and eseu 4 

avents, May realize their truth; Sut they will sound strange!v co him 
who is unacquainted with those transactions. save through the me 
hum of Duoks. : 

It may weil De supposed that events of this descriptien would not 
soon be forgetten. Tradition has preserved with more than usual 
ccuracy the particulars wt the amentavie story. Otten nave | sat 
istening to the narrative of Indian crueity, ail my heated fancy 
vould peopie with savages the entry through which | retire to rest. 
Often, when awake on my couch, as memorv rested on the storres 
vad heard, would [ shroud my face trempiingiy un the covertet, lest 
OULU see he s aipmgkniie r omanawk randished ver ine inu 
l juestion whether There ve a mid un that section of the countr: 
viv Was not suffered from the same fears, 

Bur the imians lave eft inany marks of ther desperate resis 
ance to the sectiers, besides the legends of tradinen. The plough 
nan viten turns up in dis furrew the weapens of savage wartare 
md not less frequentiy the dunes of the savage or of his victim. Ap 
increnet toc, yuiit OV ‘he settiers, is yet stanuing, Vith (he Marks of] 
he hatchet duck upun its doer, and many Duilets in its wails. Bur 


pes excites in the breast of age. the story of those 


there is one deed of Indian crneity, which will be aeid op long anu 


sau rememdrance, When perlaps ‘her oiher actlons lave zone into 
wilvion, At the Durning of Deerfeid, a Jeauctiui femaie was car 
ved tO a ttie distance trem (he village, wounded and scaiped, anu 


eit jor Geau Upull (ie Sroutia. Sui he wound did net sink Geep 
a 1, ‘ ’ i , ‘ 

perenne. The Kmile did fet do iis oiltce. wile, aiter a time, re 

urned. Uhe lappy seep ot tusenmsidilty was seen over; and she 


awoke LO lament ti aguiy (nat sae was net leit four. Frrend 
VY VWaitus suit (OUT et Lint COMVeE Ved er lO ite Davitaltiun of ine 
vilites,. Vieuk ti iu Wap Lppriled, Liki SULCECKeEICU JUL LOU ves! at 
torentiv weil to prevent ine suiferer 5 rerease [roi mmisery, Dut net 
0 estore rr 1O Yeaith. \ Coun of lever capil Ddilt vas ail that 


‘ : 


emailed to er of MMe World. sule Was 4 'edlous Durthen Or ul 
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its pleasures were beyond her reach, Even the soce ly ol trends 
a not be enjoyed ; for she knew that her situation was to them a 
source of constant unhappiness, “Thus for seventeen years her spit 

it was chained down to 1ts manned and half lifeless prison of flesh, 
with ne hope but that of speedy dissolution. The imagination of 
man shrinks back with horror, even at the recital of such scenes as 
these. But when his eve and ear are made to witness them, some 

thing more than horror ts produced. Ttis an intense and agonizing 
sensation of pity —a consciousness of existing misery fat beyond 
the power of alleviation. 


RULES, 
Taken from the secret journal of a self-observer. 


THE following rules shall always be before mine eyes ; they 
shall be suspended somewhere in my study, and read and reviewed 
by "e every morning and evening. 

. 1 will never rise in the morning, without offering thanks and 

oie to God; nor without reflecting that it perhaps may be the 
las time. 

. | will never begin my daily occupations, neither in the morn 
ing nor in the evening, without having previously implored God on 
my knees in a retired place, (at least for a few moments,) to grant 
me his aid and blessing. 

5. T will not do nor design any thing | would omit if Jesus Christ 
were standing visibly before me; nothing which Linight repent of at 
the uncertain : hour of death. 1 will, with the assistance of God, ac 
custom myself to do every thing, without exception, in the name of 
Jesus Christ; and as his on to sigh every hour to God for the 
blessing of the Holy Ghost, and alw ays to vp age “d to prayer. 

4, I will read every day a chapter in the Bible, and partic ularly 
in the Gospel ; and select some sentiment or other from the ch apter 

[ shall read, and revolve it frequently in my mind. 

5. Every day shall be marked, at least by one particular work of 
charity. 

6. I will make it every day m~ principal business to be useful to 
my family. 

7. I will never eat nor drink so much as to cause the least incon 
venience or hindrance in the performance of my occupations ; and 
between meals abstain, as much as possible, from eating (a morsel 
in the evening excepted.) 

8. Whithersoever I go, I will previously sigh to God that I may 
not commit a sin, but always leave behind me something useful ; the 
same I will do before every meal, wheresoever | may take it. 

9. I will never sleep longer than eight hours at most, while in 
health. 

10. I will never lie down to sleep without having prayed first. 

11. In my prayers for others, which i will never omit, T will 
mention by name, my parents, my wife, my children, my servants 
and my friends, &c. 
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+10 Summa ry. 


12. will examine mvezelf after these rnles every mht, and hon 


i 


| - 7 i 
estly mark in ms journal the namber wh ch f have omitted: the 
| } “4 , . 
same | Vili opserve wilh regard ta whatever I shall have read. trans. 
acted, aA) | and learned. God hou seeet what [ha ve wrote; mav | 
be able ‘o read tf every morning with aincerity, and every night 


With i} y and the ‘ gud appiau 46 ot my Conscience. 
@ 4 


SUMMARY. 


THE Rev. Vr. Frev, a converted Jew, also an active and devat 
ed acentof the A. s. M. C. J.. is ona tour to the seuth, seeking 


the interests of his brethren. Besides increasing the funds of the 
Society, 9V the |:derai cotiections which Nave deen faken up in the 
diferent Churches where he has preached, he has assisted in the 
formation of seve-a! important auxiliary societies ;—one at Wash 


ineton, one at Balitimere, two at Charleston, &c. 

No Fietion.—T vis work is indeed no fiction. Mrs. Reed. the wite 
of the Rev. Andrew Reed, of London, collected the materials ind 
her husband prepared them for the press. Lefevre’s real name is 
Bennett. Heis a handsome man: is stil! unmarried: and fre 
quently attends on the preaching of Mr. Reed. These tacts we 
state on the best authoritv—having received them from a member 
of Mr. Reed’s congreganen, who is well acquainted with ail the 
parties. ors Family Visiter. 


Collere at Serampore.—The number of students now connected 
with this mstitution is 45, of whem the greater part belong to native 
Chrisnan families. The Coilege edifice is 152 feet axtreme readtn, 
L20 feetin extreme depth, and 60 feet in hewht. There are alse 
houses for Professurs, and rooms for students, which may be in- 
creased so far as to accommodate any number less than 400. These 
buildings have been erected at the private expense of the Mission- 
aries. : 


Revivals of Religion of the most interesting character are gome 
in Sharon and Reading, Conn.) in Northampton, Mass.) and se- 
veral towns in the vieuity. 
ly Savoy, a smal! town in Berkshire Co. Mass., it 
that two? lirds i che adult pupulanoen Jave become pious. 
Revivals are Decuming freyguenc in sume of the southern states. 


mn 


L 


supposed 


fo Coxnzsronnpenes.—M.; B., and BCCLESIA’S second communices- 
aon, have been reece: ved 
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